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the old town shows that it was then a large and flourishing place, In 1526 it was wrested from Mahmud Khilji II of Malwa by Rana Sanga of Chitor j but during the confusion caused by Babar's invasion it fell to one Mallu Khan, who attempted to assume independence in Malwa, but was soon after subdued by Sher Shah. It was then included in the governorship of Shujaat Khan, and on the fall of the Suri dynasty passed to his son Bayazid, better known as Baz Bahadur, who assumed independence and struck coins, of which a few have been found. Sarangpur is best known as the scene of the death of the beautiful Rupmati, the famous Hindu wife of Baz Bahadur. She was renowned throughout Malwa for her singing and composition of songs, many of which are still sung. Her lover is described by Muhammadan writers as the most accomplished man of his day in the science of music and in Hindi song, and many tales of their love are current in the legends of Sarangpur and MANDU. In 1562 Akbar sent a force to Sarangpur under Adhain Khan. Baz Bahadur, taken by suiprise and deserted by his troops, was forced to fly, and Rupmati and the rest of his wives and all his treasures fell into the hands of Adham Khan. Various accounts of Rupmati's end are current, but the most probable relates that she took poison to escape falling into the hands of the conqueror. Baz Bahadur, after various vicissitudes, finally presented himself at Delhi, and was graciously received and raised to rank and honour. He died in 1588, and lies buried at Ujjain, according to tradition, beside the remains of Rupmati. Sarangpur was from this time incorporated in the Sfibah of Malwa, and became the chief town of the Sarangpur sarkar* In 1734 it fell to the Marathas, and was held at different limes by the chiefs of Dewas, Indore, and Gwalior, and the Pindari leader Karim Khan. In 1818 it was restored to Dewas under the treaty made in that year.
Sarangpur was in former days famous for its fine muslins. The industry has decayed since 1875, and, though it still lingers, is gradually dying out. There are few buildings of any note now standing, and those which remain are in a dilapidated state. One is known as Rupmati kd Gumbaz, or 'Rupmati's hall'; but from its absolute similarity to the buildings near it, this title would appear to be an invention of later days. Another similar domed building bears an inscription of 1496, stating that it was erected in the time of Ghiyas-ud-din of Malwa. A Jama Masjid, once a building of some pretensions, bears a record dated in 1640. There was formerly a fort, but all that now remains are portions of the wall and a gateway with an inscription referring to its repair in 1578. A mosque, called the Plr jdn kl Bhatl, is a picturesque building now in a dilapidated state. Among the numerous Hindu and Jain remains, one statue of a Tirthankar has been found